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ANNOUNCEMENT 
ROOMS IN THE NEW BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, 
Phila., Pa, now ready for occupancy. 


Single rooms and suites of two 
rooms and bath. 


Special rates for Yearly Meeting week. 
Apply or address 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
140 W. 15th St., Philadelphia 











What time is it 
by your watch ? Can you rely on it 
when making atrain? We were 
supplying your ancestors (or their 
contemporaries) with time pieces 
before there were any trains. 

May we set YouR watch troubles 
right ? 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1810. 














Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 

> CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 







534% 534% 
Kansas Farm Mortgages 


Mortgages negotiated on farms in the wheat and 
corn belt of Kansas to net the investor 54% inter- 
est. Loans made only on good land in well settled 
and proven territory. Six years experience in this 
territory and not a bad loan made. References 
furnished on application. Correspondence invited. 


HENRY WHITSON, 
219 E. Douglas Ave., WICHITA, KANSAS 


YOUR WATCH 


As MS'SMeD, 


should tell the time, and 
time will tell the worth 
of your watch. If bought 
here, you need have no 
doubts : time will prove 
its excellence. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 
















Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


WANTED— COPIES OF Friends’ Intelligencer 
for Third month 21st, 1908, at this office. 


A MANUFACTURING COMPANY DOING A 
prosperous business offers for sale a small 
amount of stock to provide for an increase in the 
equipment of its plant. The business of 1907 more 
than doubled that of 1906. Semi Annual dividends 
are guaranteed. Address, R, care of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, 15th and Cherry Street. Phila. 


MISS E. SIDEBOTHAM 4659 PENN ST., STA., 
F, Phila. Purchasing Agent for Clothing and 
household goods. Will fill mail orders or accompany 
shoppers. Special attention given to fitting of suits. 


WANTED— A PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 

who understands cooking, sewing, and the 
management of servants. Apply by letter or per- 
sonally to Mrs. W. W. Justice, W. Manheim St., 
Germantown, Pa. 


WANTED— BY A FRIEND OF EXPERI— 
ence a position as Matron at an aged Lad- 


ies’ Home, Friends’ School or companion and care- 
taker, No. 36, this office. 


ANTED— A YOUNG WOMEN TO ASSIST 
mother in care of two young children who 
will be agreeable companion and willing to be ab- 
sent from city for summer months. Replies must 
give complete references as to education and cha- 
racter. Address H. P. Rhoads, The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad & Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Continued on page iii. 
















Spring and 
Summer 
Millinery 


















A large assortment 
of pretty bonnets 













latest styles in hats 
in the more mod- 
erate shapes. : 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


A house party of ten is visiting one of the cot- 
tages at Buck Hill this week end, and we learn of 
one cottage to be opened for the season ina few 
days. Spring in the mountains! May everyone who 
has never experienced it, have the opportunity be- 
fore they leave this terrestrial globe! 


The Barrett Township authorities are doing 
considerable work on the road from the station to 
Buck Hill, particularly lowering the grade at the 
sharp hill at Mountain Home, where the road rises 
from Mill Creek. The good roads movement will 
benefit the whole Pocono region. 


Nineteen miles away from us to the southwest a 
number of friends, working strenuously to find the 
“simple life,” have bought three thousand acres 
surrounding Pocono Lake. This is an artificial 
pond, some five miles in length and of varying 
widths. Around the shores of the Lake five acre 
lots have been laid out and apportioned to the 
stockholders. A friend interested in Buck Hill has 
taken a share, with its accompanying plot of 
ground, so that visitors from Buck Hill will have 
a camping place, which will in a measure belong 
to every visitor to Buck Hill Falls. Some perma- 
nent cabins or temporary tents might be provided 
for those who wish to go over and spend a day or 
two in the heart of the woods. This willbe our 
own particular Buck Hill camping ground. 


Griscom Hall 


Stockholders and others interested are 
invited to a meeting in the auditorium 
of the Young Friends Association Build- 
ing, 5th day, 5th mo. 14th, at 1.30 p. m. 
to hear announcements of plans for the 
summer. 

J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila, 


Coates Family 


Genealogists and many 
Friends will wish Dr. Tru- 
man Coates’ genealogy of the 
descendants of Moses and 
Susanna Coates. Mather, 
Cowgill, Simmons, and Pen- 


'nock, are a few of the other 


families who are included. 


Excellent printing and binding. 
319 pages, freely illustrated with 
portraits. $3.50, postpaid. 

We urge Friends to visit the 
Book Shop during Yearly Meet- 
ing week, and look over our large 
stock of Friends’ books. No obli- 
gation to buy. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


| WALTER H. JenxKINs, 


Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFricers. 


Rowland Comly, 
President 


' Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 


2d Vice-Prest 


William Bradway, 
Trust Officer, 


Swarthmore College | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue, 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
f Philad ie Y 
Under o. — ° J ie early 


Course of study extended and , Drepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catdlogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 
. ’ 
Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 


cessful preparation for any College. Good English 


Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


| LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa, 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


WILLS prepared and held in safe 

' keeping free of charge, where the 
COMPANY is named as EXECUTOR, 

| Secretaryand Treasurer. CO-EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, etc. 


Directors. 


J. Gibson Mclivain 
David L, Lukens 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
ugh Mclivain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
. , > 7 
Young Friends’ Association 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


MEALS: 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m, 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 


| Real Estate Brokers, 


| Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


809 Master Street, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
Philadelphia, Pa 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


| 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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I do not lose my human relations with the man 
who can outrun me; but if he puts a ball and chain 
on me, or gets on my back, then the human rela- 
tion is gone and I am a slave. 


JESSE H. HOLMES. 


THE GIFT OF GRATITUDE. 


Thanksgiving is the heart a-flower— 
From all the seeds of grateful thought; 
*Tis melody in life’s bright bower, 
The birds of joy to us have brought! 


Thanksgiving is the little child— 
With glow of gladness in its face; 
It is the man all undefiled— 
Who shows to God his manhood’s grace! 


—William Brunton. 


ARE FRIENDS RESPONSIBLE FOR POLITI- 
CAL CONDITIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA? 


[By President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, 


in The Westonian, of Westtown Friends’ School. ] 

In a widely read article in a popular magazine, 
Owen Wister expresses the oft-repeated charge 
that the corruption and inertness of the politics 
of the State of Pennsylvania and the City of 
Philadelphia, are due to an inheritance of Quaker 


acquiescence in evil. The same suggestion was 
made a few years ago in another article, which 
was read and commented on at the time, and to 
which our late Governor replied by the assertion 
that “Pennsylvania had no ills worthy of men- 
tion.” If the charge is true, Quakerism has a 
serious indictment laid against it, and he would 
be a rash man who would say that there was noth- 
ing in it. The only question for consideration is 
whether the men who have called themselves 
Friends, have lived up to the original spirit of 
Quakerism, or whether such truth as may be in 
the charge, has resulted from a false application 
of its principles. 

One can hardly say that George Fox and his co- 
temporaries acquiesced in the evils of the times. 
lt is a matter of doubt whether there were any 
more vigorous protestants in England. It is true 
that they stopped at certain methods which did 
not seem to have the sanction of truth. They did 
not overcome one evil by the use of another. Of 
two evils they chose neither, but that their meth- 
ods have been successful is indicated by the num- 
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ber of immoralities which have disappeared in the 


face of Quaker attack. The history of the So- 
ciety in connection with moral reforms is a sub- 
ject about which it would be interesting to write 
exhaustively. The reasons that they have got on 
the right side of these questions so early in the 
history of the reform are not manifest on the sur- 
face, but perhaps it would not be difficult to find 
them. While they have not always been faithful 
to the best traditions and principles of the So- 
ciety, that they have been tolerant of evil or neg- 
lectful of efforts to prevent it, is pretty difficult 
to believe if one knows the history from the in- 
side. 

It is true that some Friends have not been faith- 
ful to the best spirit of the past, and have ac- 
cepted it only in its non-resistance. The non-re- 
sistance of Friends, as I understand it, should 
apply simply to the choice of the methods of re- 
sistance. They have resisted strongly and effec- 
tively, but they have stopped at the point where 
resistance implies immoral methods. There has 
been unquestionably, however, within the Society, 
developing from the days of the Revolution down 
to the present generation, a manner of life which 
gives a basis for the charge of Owen Wister. We 
cannot say that he is absolutely wrong, and yet 
we doubt whether he is sufficiently acquainted 
with the effective means which Friends have used 
and are using in favor of the causes which he rep- 
resents. They have not been very spectacular, nor 
have they gained the public ear, and he has not 
known so much about them as he has of the ap- 
parent supineness of Friends and others whom 
they have influenced, under conditions where en- 
ergy and activity seem to him to be called for. 

The fact is, that the side of Quaker character 
which George Fox held in the background has 
come to the front in too many cases. We have 
copied the letter of his advices and practice and 
lost the spirit, and, in so far as we have laid our- 
selves open to the charge which he places against 
us, we should attempt neither to palliate nor to 
deny it. It is probable, however, that he gives it 
greater weight and influence than the circum- 
stances will justify, and the evidence of this would 
seem to lie in one fact, that with the decadence of 
Quaker numbers and influence in the city of Phil- 
adelphia the evil of which he complains has been 
constantly growing. 

Up to the time of the Revolutionary War, the 
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Quaker influence was predominant, and whatever 
qualities were manifest in the city may fairly be 
charged to it, but during all of this time Philadel- 
phia was the most progressive, the best-governed 
and most moral and prosperous city in the colo- 
nies. This state of affairs continued until the re- 
moval of the capital to Washington, in 1800. Since 
that time it has been gradually losing its primacy 
in numbers and in quality, and since that time, 
too, the Quaker influence has been continually di- 
minishing. 

It would seem, then, on the face of it, that it is 
hardly fair to charge this influence with produc- 
ing the results. It is, at the present time, too 
small to be counted, but I suppose it is also true 
that the present generation of Quakers has taken 
as prominent a part in the causes of which Owen 
Wister has, of late, become a prominent champion, 
as those of any other religious body. The mem- 
bers of the two reform committees which have 
had a temporary effect upon Philadelphia political 
life have been largely recruited from Friends; 
many of the ward workers in the cause of reform 
have also been Friends, and the Quaker vote has 
probably been cast as regularly and unanimously 
against evil as any other sectional body. Some may 
not have worked wisely, and, in some, personal 
ambition may have had an unfortunate place, but 
the spirit of unselfish devotion to a good cause and 
of opposition to evil by vigorous and athletic 
methods has not been wanting. 

There has been enough of the old spirit of two 
centuries ago to relieve at least the present gen- 
eration in and around Philadelphia from the 
charge of supine acquiescence in evil, and if 
among that large population which has a Quaker 
inheritance, but has left the Quaker name, there 
are qualities which justify the charge, may it not 
be due to the fact that they have also departed 
from the best of the Quaker traditions? That they 
have accepted the non-resisting theory without 
the qualifications which made it effective among 
those who lived the closest to its life? In other 
words, is it not Quakerism diluted by alien influ- 
ences which is susceptible to the charge, rather 
than Quakerism itself, and should not Owen Wis- 
ter’s attack be directed to certain other forms of 
religious connection which are inactive, not be- 
cause they have principles which stand in the way 
of their activity, but because they love the ease 
and the dignity of the financial resources which a 
long inheritance and comfortable circumstances 
beget? And are Quakers to be blamed because 
the descendants of the Quakers of the past have 
so far departed from the tradition, as well as the 
name, of their Society as to care more for aristo- 
cratic life and leisure, without their responsibili- 


“ties, than for the response to the stern calls of 
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duty which lie at the basis of all that is best in 
Friendly principles and activity? 

Can you blame Quakerism, past or present, be- 
cause a lot of exclusive aristocrats, now of other 
folds, live a life of separation from active politics 
and are deaf to the demands of the best citizen- 
ship, while they boast of their descent from the 
old Quaker families of the seventeenth century? 


ANCIENT MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE AND 
THE DISOWNMENT. 


The Marriage Certificate is of interest from its 
spelling, form and age and the Disownment, as 
showing how Friends in the early days of the So- 
ciety lived up to their church laws, despite their 
adverse surroundings in a foreign wilderness 
land; the locality being eastern North Carolina. 

This is the Certificate :-— 

These are to give Notis and to Sertifie the Truth 
to all People, that We, thomas Catright of pasco- 
tanks [Pasquotank] presinke [precinct], and 
grace Holly of Little River, in the same presinke, 
laying our intentions of marreg two siveral times, 
once at quarterly meeting, none having ought 
against us, left us to our libertie to take one the 
other in the Order of Truth: Wherefore I, 
Thomas Catright, did take grace Holly to Wife & 
I grace Holly did take thomas Catright to Hus- 
band, and did ech of us Solemly Promise in the 
Presense of God to live Faithfully in the Blessed 
Ordinance of Marreg as becometh this Profession, 
that we take one another by and through the 
Blessed Gospel of Jesus Christ, Which is one for 
all, that we have here this day (and in the pres- 
ence of our Witnesses) we the said Thomas Cat- 
right and grace Holly, have hereunto set to our 
Hands this 4 day of 4 month, 1693. 

his 

X Catright 
mark 
grace Holly 


Thomas 


WITNESSES 
Jeremyah Symons 
thomas Symons 
Henry White Wilm Tanner 
Calleb lindley Xeherea Simons 

It will be noticed that among the witnesses 
there are four of the Symons family. This seems 
to be in numbers to name a creek, which in turn 
gave name to a Particular Meeting in 1700 and a 
Monthly Meeting in 1703, both of which went 
down in 1854, the last of three meetings in Pas- 
quotank county to pass out of existence. Thomas 
Symons was a Judge of the general court, although 
he started his first name with a small “t.” Henry 
White was a minister “whose loving behavior 


and. Symons Namoris White 
Jos. Commander elizabeth nixon 
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towards the Indians preserved their great esteem 
and respect.” At his house there was a Quarterly 
Meeting held in 1698, and doubtless several years 
before, as there was one in the precinct in 1693. 
The last of the signers, “elizabeth nixon,” appears 
twenty-two years later in the disownments pro- 
ceedings towards Grace Cartright and her two 


daughters. The name Cartright seems to have 
been spelled three different ways, “Catreke” as 
well as the ways noted. Thomas, as he made his 
mark, which was an “H” placed horizontally, was 
not responsible for this, as he evidently could not 
write. It will be noticed that the newly made wife 
signed her maiden name to the marriage agree- 
ment. 


A score and two years had but barely passed 
when two daughters of this union were old enough 
to marry; at least those interested thought so. 
Now, as they did not marry through the meeting, 
trouble came to them, and through them to Grace 
their mother, for this good woman must needs 
get in trouble herself for not sufficiently siding 
with the meeting against her disobedient girls. 
The hardships of these scattered Friends, the re- 
pellant forests and swamps around them, with 
their contingent wild Indians, wolves and bears, 
did not prevent the meeting heads from exacting 
obedience to the crude discipline of the time from 
delinquents in what we would now term minor of- 
fences. Thus we see, from the minutes of Symons 
Creek Monthly Meeting, that Elizabeth and 
“Cathern,” the daughters of Thomas and Grace 
Cartright, as well as another delinquent named 
Esther Belman “did all three Joyn in Marreg 
with men not in our Society,” the two Cartright 
girls being married before Justices and the Bel- 
man girl by a Priest, “she being first Sprinkled 
herself, then Standing for two Children, contrary 
to our known Principals and the Proffessions they 
have been brought up in: Therefore Friends, 
under a sense of Sorrow for them, and to dis- 
charge their Duty to them think Proper to ap- 
point Mary Gloster and Elizabeth Nixon to visit 
them and bring their Answer to the next Monthly 
Meeting: Also it is the advice of the Meeting that 
Friends do neither go themselves, nor suffer their 
children to go to such Marreges as being Experi- 
enced to be of a pernisious nature.” 


Symons Creek alternated with New Begun in 
Monthly Meeting rounds, so at the last place, “The 
Committee report that the Two Cartright Girls 
were tender, but that Esther Belman seemed to 
Justifie herself & was stubborn. The same friends 
are asked to visit Esther again, and Friends are 
willing to wate a little longer for the return of the 
Two Cartrights,” 
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The next report shows that “Esther was very 
Stubborn, Justifying herself for what she hath 
done; so it is thought Proper to disown her, and 
that a few lines drawn to that Purpose may be 
brought to the next Monthly Meeting.” So the 
obstinate Esther is cast out into darkness, seem- 
ingly, to these good Friends, as dense as the 
jungles of the neighboring Indian and bear-peo- 
pled Dismal Swamp, and the cases of the Cart- 
right girls, supposedly more “tender,” are again 
extended. Two months had now elapsed since 
they had promised to appear, for it was the custom 
in those austere times to require the personal ap- 
pearance of delinquents, which was sometimes on 
First-day, but they again failed to show up. So 
their ‘““Mother is Spoke with & She saith she is 
clear of them and did advise them not to marry 
from amongst Friends.” So the committee is 
asked to wait upon them again, at which time the 
mother “is found to blame for her own and her 
childrens’ neglect in not attending meeting.” The 
committee report that “Grace again Saith she will 
come to the next meeting and bring her daughters 
that they may be delt with.” The case is again 
deferred. 

But alas, Grace and her delinquent girls seem to 
have made common cause of refusing to meet their 
accusers; this time at Symons Creek, but Friends 
are willing to make another test of the promises 
made by the women. Thomas Cartright, husband 
and father of the parties, seems to have been able 
to keep out of the controversy. 

At New Begun on Third month 17th, 1716, for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue, and Grace and her 
daughters again failing to appear, “Friends hav- 
ing delt tenderly with them think themselves 
clear, and order with the approval of the meeting, 
that Papers of Condemnation be published against 
them for the Clearance of Truth.” Nine months 
had now been spent in these disownment proceed- 
ings. 

Going back to 1698, it would seem that Thomas 
Cartright, if not Grace, was prominent in the So- 
ciety, for the records show that “posketank month- 
ly meeting shall be held at the house of Thomas 
Catreke the first day of every month, &c.”’ 

Of the four disowned women Esther Belman 
perhaps so remained. Not so with the rest. The 
coming of Quaker missionaries who turned scof- 
fers and high officials to their faith, must have 
had an effect on the once obdurate Grace Cart- 
right and her daughters. In the early seventeen 
hundreds Job Scott had a meeting at the house of 
Amos Trueblood, who married Elizabeth Cart- 
right, one of the disowned women, so that Amos 
and his wife must have joined Friends or have 
been re-instated, for they were the ancestors of a 
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long line of that Society, and of one-third of the 
Truebloods in this country, among whom is Dr. 
Benjamin F., Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, who has a brother a minister among 
Friends. Other ministers in the same Society of 
that name are Henry, of Decatur, Illinois; Wil- 
lard, of New York, and T. Elwood. Clarkson 
Trueblood is a Professor in Ann Arbor Univer- 
sity, and Edwin P. has the same position in Earl- 
ham College; all descendants of the “stubborn” 
Elizabeth Cartright who, in refusing to be “ten- 
dered” to the extent of making a public apology 
for marrying “out of meeting” was cast out of 
the Quaker fold. 

It is of interest to know that Henry Stanton, an 
ancestor of Edwin M., Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 
and who was a Friend, was from the same section 
of North Carolina as those above mentioned, and 
was a marriage connection of the Truebloods. 

Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


A FEW DAYS IN AFRICA. 


The glimpse we had of the Moors at the landing 
at Gibraltar increased our desire to see more of 
them in the cities of Algiers and Tunis, on the 
northern coast of Africa. We felt some misgiv- 
ings as to climatic and sanitary conditions, and 
some doubt as to our comfort and safety during 
the 700 or more miles of railway over which we 
must travel, if our desires were to be gratified. 
Upon inquiry, assurances were given that dangers 
did not exist and that the journey would prove at- 
tractive, and so we arranged to sail directly to 
Algiers from Marseilles. 

Our ship was not an ocean liner. It was not 
very clean nor well ventilated. The passage of 
500 miles was not a continuous picnic. It took 
twenty-seven hours. At its end we were not in 
the most appreciative mood. 

The setting of the city of Algiers is really fine. 
Its long line of white buildings, back of which the 
city is massed against the hills, the large encir- 
cling shores, the green foot-hills and the rugged 
Atlas range of mountains in the background 
made a pretty picture, which the clouds and even- 
ing sun improved by tints the like of which we 
had rarely seen before. In the forefront, near the 
landing, are the government buildings, an old fort 
and a milk-white mosque, with dome and minaret. 

Our admiration for the tints of cloud and sea 
and for the white city was forgotten the instant 
we touched the dock. A legion of Arab porters 
swarmed aboard. Turbans, burnooses, bare legs, 
rags! Rough, bustling, dirty fellows. C. feared 
them. We gave our luggage to one who wore a 
badge, a sort of bracelet, upon his arm, and we 
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followed closely at his heels. 200 other Aral, 
shouting all at once the names of all the hotels in 
the city, impeded our progress. The name of our 
hotel we could not hear. Night was coming on. | 
noticed C. was clinging rather close upon my arm. 
We were nearly the first passengers to come o/f 
the ship and had the full force of that mob in our 
face. Just then, “O, Mr. Jackson!” the voice of 
a young lady friend from the United States. “I’m 
glad to see you. Here is our hotel porter. The ’bus 
is waiting for you.” Our troubles had ended in 
less time than one can tell. The young lady 
friend had been so thoughtful as to come to meet 
us. The hotel was excellent, and nearly filled by 
American and English tourists. It is ‘“The Alex- 
andra,” upon Mustapha hill. Trams pass the 
door. Its terrace overlooks the sea. The city is in 
full view at our feet. Although it was the 26th of 
December, oranges were ripening in the gardens, 
and our hotel proprietor invited us to help our- 
selves to all we liked. 

Within a few days we had explored the city and 
driven over the hills into the fertile plain at its 
rear. Algeria is a French state. Its delegates sit 
in the Assembly. The French are proud of it. 
Its territory is four times that of Pennsylvania, 
and its population 5,000,000. It is rich in soil and 
favored in climate. A number of its cities are of 
importance. The city of Algiers has a population 
of 130,000, of which 30,000 are Arabs, the others 
French. It was the relation of these two peoples 
that interested us. The French took possession 
60 years ago, and the problem of governing a half- 
civilized people has been theirs. 

They treat them kindly. The Arabs hold no 
offices, have no votes. Schools are provided for 
their boys and they are permitted to enter the 
army as volunteers. The Arab soldiers are drilled 
in France, where much is done to develop pleasant 
relations. 

Of the Arabs there are different tribes that re- 
fuse to mingle with each other. The Kabeles are 
the best. These belong to the hill and mountain 
country, and are farmers and metal workers. The 
Kabeles supply much of the material for the city 
markets of algiers. Their market place is at Mai- 
son Carré, three miles from the city proper, con- 
nected by rail and tram. 

The ordinary Arab lives in the Old City, now 
called the Arab Quarter, where the streets are 
wide enough only for goats and donkeys to pass, 
and where the projecting windows sometimes 
quite meet and keep out the sun. It is upon a steep 
hillside. The houses are of stone, roofed in tile, 
indestructible by fire. They are poorly lighted, 
not ventilated and rarely cleaned. The bed is 
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upon the floor, and not softer nor more comforta- 
ble than a common cocoa mat. 

In their schools the priest is the teacher and the 
Koran the text. All kneel or squat, without seat 
or desk, and all study by repeating the text aloud 
until it has been memorized. The school-room 
that we visited was about ten by eighteen feet, 
and had a simple gallery to duplicate the floor 
space. No window. The priest lived in it and 
served both as priest and teacher. With evident 
satisfaction he assured us that he did not spare 
the rod. Arab girls are not sent to school. They 
are not supposed to have use for that sort of 
training. 

Arab women must be veiled when men are pres- 
ent, except their husbands. Their place is at home. 
But few are to be seen in the streets. Each man 
has aS many wives as in his own opinion he can 
afford. It is awfully bad for an Arab woman to 
have no husband. In society she is boycotted, and 
her hopes of a future felicity are small. 

Although the Koran commands total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, the lower classes will 
guzzle when they can. 

This Old Quarter of Algiers is worse than 
Chinatown. Of all the sickly weaklings, the 
dwarfed, crooked, blind and lame people we have 
ever seen, these are the worst. It is a settling pool 
for the dregs. 

The problem of improvement is difficult. If 
they could be suppressed, outsiders kept away, 
they would die out. The French are reducing its 
area every year a little, digging sewers, opening 
and widening streets. Nuns and missionaries 
work upon the edges, but the ulcer yet remains. 
Strangers go there by daylight. Like Chinatown, 
it is but a spot in the greater modern city. Two 
brief walks through it were sufficient for our pur- 
poses. 

The attractions of climate, the excellent hotels, 
the good roads, the company of agreeable tourists, 
combined to make the days we could spare for 
Algiers seem short. 

We took train for Constantine, about 250 miles 
eastward, and there changed southward 90 miles 
to the oasis of Biskra. 

(To be concluded.) 
MILTON JACKSON. 

Rome, Third month 30th. 


The greatest contribution which any man can 
make to the social movement is the contribution 
of a regenerated personality, of a will which sets 
justice above policy and profit, and of an intellect 
emancipated from falsehood. 


In “Christianity and the Social Crisis.’”’ Pauschenbusch 
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FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


[A paper read at the Union of First-day Schools of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting.] 

In taking up the subject assigned to Mansfield 
First-day school, I feel it necessary to spend a 
few minutes upon the discussion of the First-day 
School movement. 

In the establishment of the First-day School, 
Friends sought to show their feeling of a need 
of advancement and the truth of Lowell’s words: 





“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


As early as 1812 a First-day school was started 
at Burlington, N. J., and continued for some 
time; another was opened at Salem, N. J. Various 
meetings through Pennsylvania adopted this 
plan of attempting to keep abreast of the times, 
and to better teach to the young the underlying 
principles of the Society. 

Baltimore and Race Street, Philadelphia, First- 
day Schools were both opened in Eleventh month, 
1865, and it seems to be from these, that our First- 
day school of the present has taken firm root. 
From this time the movement appears to have 
made steady and sure progress and the members 
who at first were skeptical in regard to the effi- 
ciency of the work of the schools, to have at last 
been brought to believe that “they are the moun- 
tain rills and rivulets, the springs and smaller 
tributaries that feed the mainstream of the So- 
ciety.” 

To their hands has been assigned the teaching 
of the right understanding of the mission of 
Friends. 

I have so often heard in my intercourse with 
those who are not members of the Society, but 
who occasionally attend the meetings, some such 
remark as this: “I often notice and wonder at the 
interest manifested in your First-day Schools and 
Unions. Intelligence in regard to your beliefs 
is shown to a marked degree.” 

Are those who have taken active part in the 
maintenance of the schools wrong, if they feel a 
little proud of this remark from one who is not 
within the circle of Friends? Surely this is an 
outcome of the First-day School work, this bet- 
ter understanding and interpreting of Friends’ 
principles; are we to despair if the doors of some 
schools are closed? 

To my mind this does not necessarily show a 
lack of interest in First-day School work. In 
many localities, the meetings have been closed 
because of Friends having moved from the neigh- 
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borhood. Some have gone to other meetings, 
others, it may be, have not, but are we to deplore 
the amount of effort and money expended on this 
early training in God’s truths? 

Lowell tells us: ‘““What a man spends for bread 
and butter is worth its market value and no more; 
what he pays for love’s sake, is gold indeed, 
which has a lure for angels’ eyes and rings well 
upon God’s touchstone.” 

Such truths as were instilled into the youthful 
mind must have carried with them something to 
influence the later life, and though the home First- 
day school may be no more, some rich results may 
come from its having been. 

A few years back a need was felt for an or- 
ganization for the younger people in connection 
with the First-day School; some means by which 
the influence of the Society might be widened. 
Coming as an answer to the question and as an 
outgrowth and result of First-day School work, 
we now have the Young Friends’ Association. In 
reading of the results of the Association in vari- 
ous parts, we find this feeling dominant. The 
additional advantage for study and discussion of 
Friends’ principles given in our Association seems 
to lead to more interest in the First-day School 
of which it is a growth, and this in turn to the 
Society itself. Is this not encouraging? May we 
not feel that this branch and its twig are doing 
good work? 

May I here use as an illustration of growing 
interest and encouraging results, the meeting at 
Crosswicks? About twenty years ago, I am told, 
there was practically no First-day school there, 
and, if I understand properly, a comparatively 
small meeting. This condition lasted for some 
years until some, more zealous than others, began 
work along different lines and now, for a period 
of at least ten years, the school has been in a 
flourishing condition, and at present numbers 
over one hundred members. Surely here is shown 
cause for a feeling of satisfaction, that “earnest- 
ness alone makes life eternity,” and that earn- 
estness in the First-day School work will eventual- 
ly make the First-day School a lasting factor. 

May each one of us who resides in a community 
blessed with enough Friends to maintain a meet- 
ing and First-day school, feel the responsibility 
and put forth more effort, if possible, to make the 
results even more satisfactory than at present. 

I firmly believe that without the school, in many 
instances, the meetings would of necessity be laid 
down. Young people must have something to 
look forward to, and to spur them on, in order to 
keep them interested, and to have them stay in the 
meeting. 


Hence, if the schools have been and are a means 
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of keeping even a few meetings open, we should, 
I think, feel that the results are satisfactory. 


Mary A. HARVEY. 
Mansfield, N. J. 


PERSONAL INTERCOURSE NEEDED. 
[A letter to the Editor, in The Friend, London.] 

The best of systems, to use a phrase of Edmund 
Burke’s, can only approximate to perfection. May 
it not be possible that modern Quakerism, with 
all its many steps in advance, in some places lacks 
what was more manifest in the older days? May 
it not be that in the earnestness and activity of 
the modern movements, there is less of the per- 
sonal intercourse of a former generation, that we 
are addressed almost entirely in the mass, and 
although the mass may be capable of much excel- 
lent corporate service, yet that many (or most) 
of its individual atoms may be practically quite 
unacquainted with each other? 

The Friends of more than one meeting that I 
am old enough to remember when a youth had, I 
believe, a much closer acquaintance with their fel- 
low members than seems to be the case to-day. If 
this be so, it is doubtless in some part due to al- 
tered conditions of society, more or less inevitable ; 
but surely the personal intercourse of the earlier 
time produced a moral, and religious, and even 
an intellectual effect, which the Society is the 
loser by the want of at the present time. My 
query applies not perhaps so much to those who 
are in the thick of the work (though sometimes 
even to them), as to the remainder, who from one 
cause or another, are wholly or in part, compelled 
to stand aside.—F. W. Lockwood. 


THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA. 

Bunji Kidi, who has been associating with 
Friends in Philadelphia during the winter as a 
member from Japan, now writes from a Colport- 
age Institute in Chicago (80 Institute Place) that 
it has become clear to him that his place of labor 
must be with his own countrymen in America. 
He says: 

“Traveling up and down the Pacific Coast for 
several months, since I landed at San Francisco, 
I was very deeply impressed that something ought 
to be done for my own people there. I was told 
that there are nearly one hundred thousand Japa- 
nese along the coast. The most of them are young 
men, and half of them, I may say, are of the stu- 
dent class, having obtained an academic education 
at home. This class of men come to America to 
get Western ideas or to be highly educated for 
a better service in the home land. But since they 
have no means to educate themselves they have 
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to work, and the greater part of them are spoiled 
while they are working. It seems to me that they 
will be a great hindrance when they return home 
without good Christian influence. I have been 
praying for them, and it has become clear to me 
that the Lord wants me to remain in this country 
and work among them.” 

He proposes to go about among the Japanese in 
the West providing them with Bibles and other 
good reading and laboring for their rescue as the 
way opens. Means for a supply of Bibles and of the 
work are solicited.—The Friend (Phila.). 





THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNIONS. 
[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 

The regular spring sessions of three First-day 
school unions of the Society of Friends were held 
on the 18th in meeting houses in the vicinity of 
this city. Abington Union, comprising schools in 
Bucks and Montgomery Counties, met in the his- 
toric house at Gwynedd; Concord Union, com- 
posed of schools in Delaware County, met at 
Chester, while the Haddonfield (N. J.) Union held 
its meeting in Moorestown. 

At Gwynedd there were representatives pres- 
ent from the schools at Norristown, Plymouth 
Meeting, Horsham, Upper Dublin and Richland 
(Quakertown). A particularly interesting fea- 
ture of the program was a paper by A. Elizabeth 
Buckman, of Plymouth, on “Methods of Training 
Young Teachers.” The paper was based on work 
done at the Friends’ School for Religious and So- 
cial Study held at George School last summer. 
Others who participated in the proceedings of this 
session were G. Herbert Jenkins, superintendent 
of the Gwynedd First-day School; Joseph T. 
Foulke, Jonathan Cleaver and Henry Kinsey. 

In the afternoon there was discussion of the 
question, “What avenues of philanthropic work 
are open to the members of First-day schools?” 
Many of the delegates talked on the question, 
among them being James Q. Atkinson, of Upper 
Dublin; Wallace Mammel, of Fort Washington; 
Charles Platt and Mary R. Livezey, of Norris- 
town; Carrie B. Davis, of Plymouth; Walter H. 
Jenkins, of Gwynedd; Edwin Hallowell, of Abing- 
ton, and Frank Ball, of Jenkintown. The discus- 
sion was confined largely to expressions of disap- 
proval of the laying down of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee last year. It was 
thought that members of First-day schools, as well 
as all others connected with the Friends’ Meeting, 
ought to be particularly diligent at this time to 
wield their influence in favor of the abolishment 
of the liquor traffic. Frank Ball, of Quakertown, 
and Susan H. Jarrett, of Horsham, were reap- 


pointed clerks. The next meeting will be held at 
Horsham. 

The meeting of the Concord Union, at Chester, 
was attended by representatives from the follow- 
ing First-day schools: Birmingham, Chester, 
Concordville, Darby, Goshen, Lansdowne, Middle- 
town, Newtown Square, Providence, Swarthmore, 
West Chester, Willistown and Wilmington. Dr. 
Bird T. Baldwin, West Chester Normal School, 
and Anna W. Cloud, of Lansdowne, presided as 
clerks. In the morning session there was discus- 
sion of kindergarten work. Annie Hillborn, of 
Swarthmore, taught a model lesson. Among those 
who took part in the discussion were Bertha Dar- 
lington, Louis Brosius, Alice T. Sellers, Emma 
Worrell, May Yarnall and Sarah B. Flitcraft. In 
the afternoon Eleanor D. Wood, of Bryn Mawr 
College, talked on the practical use of lesson leaves 
and other helps. Doctor Baldwin urged that more 
attention be given in the schools to study of prac- 
tical present-day questions, such as social and 
civic conditions. Others who talked were Dr. Ben- 
jamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, and Lucy 
Biddle Lewis. The next meeting will be held at 
Concordville in October. 

The chief feature of the meeting at Moorestown, 
N. J., was an address by Jane P. Rushmore, of 
this city, secretary of the General Conference 
Committee on First-day Schools. She urged the 
importance of making the schools genuine centres 
of education along religious and social lines and 
she strongly objected to making the periodical 
meeting of the unions little more than occasions 
for sociability and entertainment. 


The teaching of the Sunday school must aim 
directly at the acquisition of knowledge of the 
Bible on the part of the pupil. But none the less 
consciously must it aim at the attainment of that 
moral and religious result which belongs to the 
school because it is a part of the work of the 
Christian church. The central element in the 
school cannot remain unaffected by the ultimate 
purpose for which the institution itself exists. 
—Burton and Matthews, in “Principles and Ideals 

for the Sunday School.” 


There is no opportunity of the First-day school 
to be neglected, no time to be wasted in idle en- 
tertainment. The great lessons of faith and of 
righteousness, needed alike by those of all ages 
in life, must be adapted to all degrees of under- 
standing, but never supplanted by empty amuse- 
ment in the hour which is all too short. 

—Herbert P. Worth, 
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WHAT IS A RELIGIOUS SOCIETY FOR? 

While it is true that religion, if it be not prac- 
tical, if it does not result in better living here and 
now, is not worth cultivating; yet it is not true 
that a religious society should be primarily a 
body engaged in carrying on philanthropic labor. 
A writer to one of the daily papers of New York 
City well brings this out. He represents himself 
as one of the “large number of men who can not 
assent to the doctrine of the Trinity, the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus, and the great theological structure 
which has been built upon it,” and yet such as he 
cannot find themselves at home in the liberal re- 
ligious bodies, because of the tendency, as it seems 
to him, of the up-to-date folk who constitute their 
membership to make them merely mediums of 
good works and humanitarian endeavor. “To 
insist upon works of human welfare as the mo- 
tive for being of a religious body seems to us too 
superficial greatly to concern us. The needs of 
the human soul are deeper than that.” 

It is not that this writer would belittle good 
works. True religion can have no other fruit 
than good works, and it is not religion at all if it 
remain barren. But “to insist on those works as 
the purpose of a church’s being is to reverse the 
true order of cause and effect, to ignore the only 
cause which can insure that the effects will be 
permanent.” A recent editorial in Charities and 
the Commons points out that “the greatest social 
force in the world is the quickening influence of a 
high ideal,” and quotes Paul on the results of 
faith—“‘faith through which the worlds were 
framed, through which all great things recorded 
in sacred history were accomplished, through 
which a desire for a better country was created, 
through which they of olden times ‘subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence 
of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.’” No ex- 
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ception can be taken to good works. In these days 
that is very generally recognized. The thing we 
are in danger of is the neglect of the only sure 
foundation of good works. 

To those who, like the writer of the letter to the 
newspaper quoted above, are seeking fellowship 
in their endeavor to make such foundation sure 
“it seems that no schemes of right living or social 
benefit can be permanent except as they are based 
upon the affirmation that a man’s life here is not 
entirely isolated from a divine order through the 
world; that in the stresses of life ethical systems, 
by whatever name they may be called, are poor 
substitutes for the assurance that right shall pre- 
vail in the world because behind it is the power 
of the divine will. In their estimation the regen- 
eration of the individual soul, its support in the 
emergencies of life, depends upon the kinship of 
that soul with the unseen power which orthodox 
Christianity calls a personal God. They can not 
assent to very much that Trinitarianism has 
added to this belief in a personal God, but they 
are deeply convinced that there is no other sure 
foundation for right living among men than a 
belief in the supremacy of the unseen Ruler of the 
universe—a belief which perhaps can be best ex- 
pressed in the phrases of the ‘sonship of men’ 
and the ‘Fatherhood of God’....When the minds 
of men are penetrated with a belief in the reality 
of a divine order in the world, when unselfishness 
and mutual help are seen to be obligatory because 
men are children of the one Father, and to be our 
contribution to that divine which moves through 
the world, then do all works of humanitarian- 
ism proceed from a permanently operating 
cause.” 


While the Congress of the United States refuses 
to lessen the despoiling of our forests by removing 
the duty from wood pulp, Korea, the Hermit King- 
dom, with the aid of Japan, is taking measures to 
protect its remaining forests and is replanting de- 
nuded tracts on important watersheds. A school 
for training Korean foresters has already been 
put in operation. 

Every state in our Union should have its for- 
estry bureau, and every legislature should pass 
such laws as will increase the forest acreage and 
prevent the laying bare of the sources of water 
supply. 


In an account of the recent Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Arch Street, Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia Friend notes that a communication 
was received from one of the Quarterly Meetings, 
“asking that the Yearly Meeting enter into consid- 
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eration of our duty in keeping our hearts open to 
the condition of suffering humanity, especially in 
the matter of oppressing the hireling in his wages; 
and of placing in our Discipline an advice against 
patronizing stores whose goods are produced un- 
der cruel or ill-paid labor, or sold under conditions 
of unnecessary hardship to employees. The sub- 
ject was referred to the Meeting for Sufferings to 
consider, and next year to report its judgment.” 













FRIENDLY PROTEST. 

Every Friend within the limits of Philadelphia 
who feels any opposition to the granting of 44 new 
licenses for the sale of liquor should write a person- 
al letter, one to Judge Magill and one to Judge Bar- 
rett, without delay. These two judges control the 
situation and they can be made to feel the effects of 
public opinion provided public opinion is ex- 
pressed with truthfulness, moderation and force. 
Possibly a suggestion that they consider the mat- 
ter in the quietness of their hearts and in their 
relation to the laws of God to which they are much 
more responsible than to the citizens of Philadel- 
phia, would make an effective friendly protest. 
Do not let this day go by without writing two let- 
ters. ELLIS W. BACON. 










TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

The local option law of Illinois has been run- 
ning the gauntlet of the courts. It was the hope 
of the liquor men that at least some part of the 
law would be declared unconstitutional, and they 
piled up a lot of counts against it. But the Su- 
preme Court pronounced the law constitutional 
at every point, and did so in a unanimous de- 
cision. That is what would happen in Pennsyl- 
vania or in any other state, where the people de- 
cide to take the license matter directly into their 
own keeping. 





One does not read the story of the deliberations 
and shifting decisions of the Philadelphia License 
Court, as explained and exploited in the daily pa- 
pers, without a secret feeling that the privilege of 
refusing or granting licenses in a community 
would be more safely dealt with by popular vote 
than by judicial determination. Local option evi- 
dently gained adherents by the action of the li- 
cense judges. This may be said without taking 
part in the condemnation which has been so wide- 
ly visited upon the court. 





Collier’s Weekly has been taking a very im- 
portant hand in the discussion of the liquor ques- 
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tion. Its latest contribution has been an exposi- 
tion of the relation which the big brewers bear to 
the saloon business. In New York this relation- 
ship, to the extent of about 70 per cent. of the 
saloons in the state, is one of real ownership, the 
saloon keeper being simply an agent of the 
brewer. Under the operations of the Raines law 
the State Excise Commissioner gathers official 
information touching this matter, so there is no 
guess-work about it. 
other states is not very much different. 


Probably the situation in 


Harper’s Weekly tells us that “Christian na- 


tions, as a rule, have been alcohol consuming folks, 
but it would be hard to persuade them that they 
are behind the Mohammedans and Hindoos in use- 


fulness, virtue, and the essentials of civilization.” 


Then it leaves it easy for the liquorites and the 


unsophisticated to read between the lines com- 
fort and consolation and encouragement in the 
use of intoxicants. But as a matter of fact the 
Christian excellences have come not because Chris- 
tians use intoxicants, but in spite of that fact. It 
still remains lamentably true, that drink is the 
great inspirer of the vices of our so-called Chris- 
tian civilization. H. W. W. 


MINUTES OF DUTCH FRIENDS DIS- 
COVERED. 

Our friends, William I. and Hannah Clothier 
Hull, arrived home on Third-day of last week per 
steamer Kaiser Wilhelm II, after almost a year’s 
absence abroad, spent by Dr. Hull mostly in his- 
torical study. Six months were spent at The 
Hague, including the time of the holding of the 
Peace Conference, in which he was much inter- 
ested, and his letters written at The Hague and in 
Paris during the year are fresh in the minds of 
our readers. 

Dr. Hull is Professor of History at Swarth- 
more College, and naturally is much interested in 
historical studies, and especially those relating to 
the early history of the Society of Friends and the 
records thereof. While in Holland he took up the 
subject of the history of the Friends of that coun- 
try, where meetings were organized about the 
time of the rise of the Society, and continued until 
about 1831, when the last of the meetings, that at 
Amsterdam, was laid down. 

Students of the history of the Society have been 
considerably puzzled by reason of the absence of 
all minutes of the various Holland meetings. They 
were known to have been in existence, but though 
searched for industriously by many Friends, both 
English and American, for twenty years or more, 
they were not found either in Holland or in the 
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Great Depository of the Records relating to the 
Society, at Devonshire House, London. Several 
Dutch students who spent some time at the Wood- 
brooke School a few years ago, and went to Lon- 
don especially to examine the records at Devon- 
shire House, and make another trial to find the 
Friendly records of their country, also failed in 
the search. 

As all search for so many years and by so many 
interested Friends had proved unavailing, the con- 
clusion reached was that the records had prob- 
ably been burned in the fire which destroyed Grace 
Church Street Meeting House, London, in 1841. 
We are gratified to be able to announce that this 
is now proven to be incorrect. 

Dr. Hull, while in Paris, paid a visit to London 
a short time before sailing on his return home, 
for the express purpose of making a personal 
search for these records. 

On Third month 30th last, he took down from 
the shelves in the vault at Devonshire House a 
volume which was well known to those in charge, 
as well as other searchers, to contain a consider- 
able number of manuscript letters of George Fox, 
William Penn and other early Friends, translated 
into the Dutch language. After turning over these 
letters, covering perhaps one hundred pages, he 
came to a large number of blank leaves, and on 
turning over these leaves, he found some Dutch 
manuscript upside down. On reversing the book 
he examined them and was astonished to find 
the very records which were supposed to be not 
in existence. They had been so arranged in the 
volume (accidentally no doubt), that the letters re- 
ferred to appeared to be the sole contents, the 
valuable records being preceded and followed by 
the many blank pages, thus naturally deceiving 
all previous searchers. The volume contained: 

First—Four pages of Instructions to the 
Monthly Meetings from the Amsterdam General 
Meeting of Sixth Month 12th, 1677. 

Second—Sixty pages of the Minutes of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friesland held from the 11th 
of Seventh month, 1677, to the 2nd of Tenth 
month, 1698. 

Two other similar volumes were then examined 
by Dr. Hull, one being a copy of the first, with 
slightly improved spelling and larger hand-writ- 
ing, with some additional material, making eight- 
ty-six pages in this volume, and bringing the Min- 
utes down to the 4th of Ninth month, 1701. 

The third volume commences with about eighty 
blank pages, then come thirteen pages of the Min- 
utes of the Friesland Monthly Meeting of Women 
Friends from the 11th of Third month, 1679, to 
the 8rd of Seventh month, 1701. Then come 
about eighty more blank pages, and then thirty- 


one pages of the Treasurers’ accounts from the 
8th of Seventh month, 1679, to the 2nd of Twelfti 
month, 1701. 

The Minutes are of a most detailed character, 
and afford vivid glimpses of the organized and in- 
dividual activities of the pioneer Friends of Hol- 
land. They were all in Dutch and written in the 
old Gothic handwriting which was still used in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

Through the British Museum, the services of 
one of the few Dutch copyists in London were 
promptly secured, who spent about ten days in 
making carefu! copies of all these Dutch records, 
which Dr. Hull has now in his possession and wi!] 
translate into English as opportunity offers. 

Dr. Hull acknowledges gratefully the courtesy 
and attention paid him by Isaac Sharp, General 
Secretary of the Society of Friends in England, 
and Norman Penney, Librarian of Friends’ His- 
torical Library in Devonshire House, who afforded 
him every facility for his quest, even though after 
the many previous searches made, they were not 
able to give him any encouragement as to the 
probable result of his labors. 

We feel it right to give this prominent notice 
of the matter, and while we would rejoice at the 
discovery by whomsoever made, we cannot but 
feel it to be gratifying that this somewhat im- 
portant Friendly historical discovery should be 
made by the Professor of History in our own 
Swarthmore College. 

CHARLES F. JENKINS. 

Fourth month 27th, 1908. 


A PRINCESS OF WINONA. 

“A Princess of Winona”’ is the title of a charm- 
ing booklet written by Lannes McPhetridge, the 
head of the Winona Bureau of Publicity. The 
“princess” was a beautiful bass, and her career 
from the day a spring freshet swept her from the 
sheltered waters of the hatchery into the dark 
waving waters of the lake is full of human in- 
terest. Her growth, her numerous battles for life, 
the maternal faithfulness with which she pro- 
tected her nestful of minnows, her life among the 
lily pads, are portrayed with such feeling, that 
when she is finally entrapped and taken home by 
the Princess of the land, a young lady summering 
on the Winona Assembly grounds, the reader quite 
feels that a crime has been committed and that 
angling is a wicked sport. 


Only spiritual insight can rightly interpret the 
signs of the time. They are always signs of more 
—Presbyterian. 


than lies upon the surface. 
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GRISCOM HALL. 

The Griscom Hall enterprise, in which many 
Friends are interested, is an attempt to provide 
a place where Friends in moderate circumstances 
may spend their vacations together. The Friends 
who are pushing the enterprise have formed a 
stock company, incorporated in Pennsylvania, and 
have leased two lots of the Buck Hill Falls Com- 
pany’s estate for a period of twenty-four years, 
with the privilege of renewal. : 

The Griscom Hall Association is a corporation 
entirely distinct from the Buck Hill Falls Com- 
pany, but its officers often say that had it not been 
for the kindly advice and counsel of the directors 
of the Buck Hill Falls Company and the liberal 
spirit shown in making the lease, Griscom Hall 
would have been an impossibility. 

The capital stock of the Association is $12,000, 
divided into 480 shares of $25 each. The owner 
of one share is entitled to one week’s stay in the 
Hall at the reduced rate of $6.00. The annual cou- 
pon, however, which calls for this privilege, may, 
if not used by the owner, be kept for use another 
year or may be given away or sold. The owner- 
ship of stock, of course, is limited to members of 
the Society of Friends, but the coupons may be 
sold or given to anyone. It is announced that over 
340 shares of stock have already been sold. 

Work has already been begun on the Hall and 
the managers expect to be open for business by 
the 4th of Seventh month. 

The first purpose of Griscom Hall is to make 
possible a summer vacation in the mountains at a 
rate much lower than those in force at other 
Pocono resorts. This can be accomplished only 
because of the liberal terms of the lease with the 
Buck Hill Falls Company, and because there are 
no dividends or profits to pay. The Hall is to be 
run by the stockholders for stockholders, with the 
result that a week’s outing can be obtained at 
cost price. * 

It is worth recounting the various ways in 
which such an institution as Griscom Hall can be 
of value in advancing Friends’ principles and in 
more firmly uniting the scattered members of our 
Society. 

By making itself different from the average 
summer hotel in the mountains and the seashore 
resorts, the Hall can do much for the Friendly 
principle of ‘‘simplicity.’’ The by-laws of the 
“Hall” make simplicity its watchword. Luxury 
and ceremony are to be dismissed both because 
they are expensive and because they do not ap- 
peal to most Friends in moderate circumstances. 
The extreme of simplicity, on the other hand, rep- 


resented by dormitories consisting of two large ! 
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rooms with rows of cots along the walls, and 
morning ablutions at the pump, has also been put 
aside as impracticable. Simplicity which is at the 
same time comfortable and beautiful, is being 
worked for. Rich curtains and tapestries, Ori- 
ental rugs, and such furnishings are dispensed 
with entirely, but that does not mean that chairs 
and beds are to be uncomfortable, and food ser- 
vice poor. The necessary things of life, while 
simple in design and service, are not to be of 
inferior quality. 

If simplicity is one principle of the Griscom 
Hall managers, “having a good time together” is 
another. There is some reasonableness in their 
view, for the business life of to-day takes many a 
Friend away from his home and his meeting. This 
is not a fact to be deplored, but it does mean that 
it is a good thing for such Friends in their vaca- 
tion time to go to one spot and have their good 
times together. The effect of this on the religious 
strength of the Society will be considerable. 

Young Friends’ Associations for twenty years 
have been trying to bring Friends together in so- 
cial intercourse and to create a social bond with 
prospective members. Griscom Hall can be of 
value just as Young Friends’ Associations have 
been valuable, because good fellowship is so es- 
sential if there is to be spiritual growth in any 
community. 


NEBRASKA FRIENDS. 


Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting was held at Lin- 
coln, Neb., Fourth month 4th, 5th and 6th. 


The saying that “the Friends’ Half-Yearly 
Meeting will surely bring rain,’’ seems to have 
become a standing joke in Lincoln. Contrary to 
past experience, however, the sun favored us with 
its smile from beginning to closing, thereby prov- 
ing that “old sayings” are not always to be de- 
pended upon. How much this had to do with the 
individual members gathered at the meeting, we 
cannot say, but a sense of hopefulness and happi- 
ness was apparent during the three days’ session, 
although the numbers present were not large. 
Isaiah Lightner, Griffith Coale, Eli, Leah, and 
Elizabeth Shotwell were welcome guests from out- 
side the city. The two former being ministers, 
were faithful “workers in the vineyard,” earnest- 
ly “sowing the seeds of righteousness.” We trust 
the visits of these Friends at the present and 
times. past, have been of much benefit to the 
Friends in this vicinity, and their labors have not 
been in vain; but the seed sown will bring forth 
fruit in time and the good done will reach far into 
the future. The meetings proceeded in the usual 
manner. The Ministers’ and Elders’ meeting was 
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held Seventh-day afternoon; public meeting for 
worship First-day morning, which was immediate- 
ly followed by a short program by the Association. 
There being a great revival of the temperance re- 
form work in the city, that subject was made the 
foundation of the program, the same being con- 
tinued on Seecond-day afternoon. The business 
meeting was held Second-day morning. A social 
hour was enjoyed while a bountiful dinner was 
being served at the noon intermission. 

There was mingled with the brightness a cloud 
of melancholy, when the absence of those who 
were in time past one with us, was realized. 

We do not forget many who have removed from 
this locality and are scattered here and there over 
the land, and are confident they think of us at the 
gathering at this season. 

We hope the benediction of the Divine Spirt of 
all good has rested upon the meeting. 

Mary O. SARGENT. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ AID ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK. 

For a third of a century this organization has 
extended aid to those in trouble. Now, with more 
cases than usual, it has such a slender balance to 
draw on that it is constrained to ask its friends to 
come to its aid again, with funds. 

This condition is the result of the financial con- 
dition of the country. Heads of families are out 
of work and need help. Individuals have less in- 
come and give less to charitable work. The Young 
Friends’ Aid has suffered with other charitable 
societies. 

Checks may be drawn to 

GEO. A. MCDOWELL, 


Treasurer. 
373 W. 123rd St., New York, N. Y. 


FRIENDS IN PASADENA. 
[From an article in The Friend (Phila.), by a mem- 
ber of the conservative branch whose meeting is at Galena 
Avenue and Villa Street.] 


I have not been to the ““Friends’ Church” or met 


their pastor. Judging from the ads. in the news- 
papers and from what the kindly members of that 
congregation tell, it is Methodistical in its charac- 
ter. Whilst, with such different worship, it ap- 
pears to some of us a mistake for these good peo- 
ple to call themselves Friends, I yet wish them 
well. Nor have I been to the little meeting con- 
dueted by those in connection with our Race 
Street Friends. For them also, I desire the heav- 
enly blessing. It seems that, of all in Pasadena 
bearing the lovely name of Friends, the congrega- 
tion at Galena Avenue and Villa Street, is called 


upon to maintain the practice of a waiting wor- 
ship, and a waiting ministry, combined with a fu!] 
recognition of evangelical doctrine. It is a use- 
ful meeting. The group of worshippers is a 
changeable one, and the meetings are happily 
and necessarily somewhat cosmopolitan in their 
make-up. De we ever notice how such gatherings 
are often the very best? These conditions tend to 
a lively service, whether vocal or silent. Times 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord are 
often known during these periods of prayer and 
praise. 


DAVID FERRIS. 


[The tribute paid to the memory of David Ferris at 
his funeral, in Wilmington, Del., Fourth month 24th, by 
Dr. Pusey Heald.] 


In a few brief words I desire to voice a feeble 
tribute to the memory of him who was my very 
dear friend. Our first acquaintance was made a! 
an hour of great sorrow to him, when the life 
of his loved son Francis was nearing its close in 
the early years of his young and most promising 
manhood. 

It has only been in recent years, however, as 
contiguity favored, and my sincere admiration of 
his lovable qualities of mind and character, as 
well as my cordial sympathy and unity with his 
religious and humanitarian views, drew me into 
more intimate relations with him, that his prized 
personal friendship had grown to mean so much 
and to be so very precious to me. 

One of the last and very recent visits his wan- 
ing health permitted him to make was to me at 
my own home, where he had been so many times 
welcomed before. I shall not soon forget his words 
of encouragement and expressions of loving inter- 
est, which came as a balm of healing to me in an 
hour of depression. With such beneficent and 
kindly helpful ministrations was his beautiful life 
filled. Many there be who can gratefully testify 
how full was the measure of inspiration and 
strength his sympathetic spirit has imparted and 
his gentle voice and words conveyed under some- 
what similar circumstances. 

To this, his loved home meeting, his presence 
was ever a beneficence, and his ministry an up- 
lifting and inspiring influence. He was steadfast 
in his maintenance and advocacy of the high and 
noble principles he cherished. His faith in the 
loving Fatherhood of God and the universal 
brotherhood of man was unwavering. His efforts 
for the promotion of peace and arbitration of the 
difference of nations were unceasing throughout 
many years of his life and up to the later months 
thereof; his advocacy of the same by voice and 
pen, was based upon the broad interests of hu- 
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manity, and was characterized by arguments that 
were at the same time both lucid and logical. He 
was an earnest pleader and worker for the aboli- 
tion of human: slavery—a “voting abolitionist.” 
The cause of temperance always had in him an 
earnest friend and advocate. Indeed, there was 
not any movement that had for its inspiration and 
purpose the amelioration of the conditions that 
cramp and retard the progress and uplifting of 
the human race, which could not claim his sym- 
pathy, and as opportunity offered, his earnest 
support. 

Our city, our state, may I not say the world ?— 
for his sympathies and great heart were extended 
to and embraced every interest of the human race 
—even if unconscious thereof, will suffer in the 
loss of the active moral force and example of his 
life. 

But to his dear ones in his home, and to us 
his friends, these influences and the beautiful and 
useful life he lived, will ever abide, while memory 
remains to cherish them, a precious heritage. 

In his ministry in this and other religious meet- 
ings, his ideas were clearly formulated in his own 
mind, and he was most highly favored in the lan- 
guage chosen to express them. 

How difficult it is to realize and reconcile our- 
selves to the thought that his dear voice shall not 
be heard again among us. It bespoke for us a 
faith in the enduring love of the Father. It was at 
one and the same time a gentle but urgent plea 
for obedience to the dictates of conscience—con- 
formity of our daily lives to the higher law—and 
a benison as sweet and full of peace to the weary 
spirit as any psalm of inspired writer. 

How greatly we shall all miss his dear presence 
and his sweet and gentle ministrations, is doubt- 
less a thought, tinged with sadness, in the minds 
and hearts of every one in this house to-day. 

Who could so beautifully render the words and 
voice the rhythm of his loved Whittier as he? 
To those who had the privilege of hearing his 
exquisitely perfect recitation of “The Eternal 
Goodness,” on the occasion of the recent Whittier 
Centennial in this meeting house, it will surely 
long linger in its sweetness and beauty as a 
precious memory. 

His religion was not one of creeds. He ac- 
cepted not any dogmas formulated by men. His, 
the simple faith in the unfailing love of the 
Heavenly Father for all the children of earth. 
This faith he exemplified in his own life and prac- 
tice by his love for all his fellow men. 

His last words spoken in this house were a 
confident assertion of his unwavering faith in im- 
mortality, and this beautiful and sustaining trust 
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was with him to the last moment of his beneficent 
and beautiful life. 

Farewell, dearly loved friend, teacher and ex- 
emplar! Thou dost not need again to voice thy 
own loneliness and yearning, in the verse of thy 
loved poet: 

“I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long; 
But God hath led my dear ones on 
And He can do no wrong.” 

For the veil is rent, the glad Heaven has opened 
wide its portals, and the voices of thy loved ones 
were there to greet and welcome thee. 


VOICE OF THE SPIRIT. 


It sounds along the ages, 
Soul answering to soul; 

It kindles on the pages 
Of every bible scroll; 

The psalmists heard and sang it, 
From martyr lips it broke, 

And prophet tongues out-rang it, 
Til sleeping nations woke. 


From Sinai’s cliffs it echoed, 
It breathed from Buddha’s tree, 
It charmed in Athens’ market, 
It gladdened Galilee; 
The hammer stroke of Luther, 
The pilgrim’s seaside prayer, 
The oracles of Concord, 
One holy Word declare. 


It dates each new ideal,— 
Itself it knows not time; 
Man’s laws but catch the music 
Of its eternal chime; 
It calls—and lo! new Justice; 
It speaks—and lo! new Truth; 
In ever nobler stature 
And unexhausted youth. 


It ev’rywhere arriveth; 
Recks not of small and great; 
It shapes the unborn atom, 
It tells the sun its fate; 
The wing’s beat of arch-angel 
Its boundary never nears; 
Forever on it soundeth, > 
The music of the spheres! 
W. C. GANNETT. 


BIRTHS. 
CLOUD.—On Fourth month 16th, 1908, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to James Blaine and Dora Edna Webster Cloud, 
a son, who is named William Webster Cloud. 


HIBBS.—At Ambler, Pa., Fourth month 17th, 1908, to 
Norman K. and Caroline P. Hibbs, a daughter, who is 
named Elizabeth Watson Hibbs. 


LAING.—At 904 §. Forty-ninth Street, West Philadel- 
phia, Fourth month 10th, 1908, to George Truman and 
Katharine Waterman Laing, a son named George Tru- 
man Laing, Jr. 
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LUFFBARRY.—Fourth month 16th, 1908, to George 
S. and Ida May Wilson Luffbarry, a son, who is named 
Charles Henry. 


ZIEGLER.—On Fourth month 8th, 1908, at the home of 
Dr. Wm. W. Trout, Spring Lake, New Jersey, to Albert 
H. and Irene C. Trout Ziegler, a daughter, who is named 
Dorothy Coates Ziegler. 


MARRIAGES. 


GILLE TT—BANCROFT.—Under the care of Wilming- 
ton Monthly Meeting of Friends, on Third month 30th, 
1908, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Henry T. 
Gillett, M. D., of Oxford, England, son of the late Charles 
Gillett and of Gertrude Mary Gillett, and Lucy, daughter 
of William P. and Emma C. Bancroft, of Wilmington, Del. 


DEATHS. 


EASTBURN.—At Yardley, Pa., Fourth month 25th, 
1908, Robert Eastburn, in the 76 year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


FERRIS.—At Wilmington, Delaware, on Second-day, 
Fourth month 20th, 1908, David Ferris, in his 87th year. 
A member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 


GILLAM.—In Newtown, Pa., on Third-day, Fourth 
month 2lst, 1908, Elizabeth R. Gillam, widow of Simon 
Gillam, of Langhorne, Pa., in her 79th year. Funeral from 
the residence of her son-in-law, Watson P. Church, on 
Sixth-day, Fourth month 24th. Interment at Langhorne 
Friends’ graveyard. 

HARRIS.—At the home of his son-in-law, Ellis W. Cook, 
Aspers, Adams Co., Pa., on Fourth-day, Fourth month 
15th, 1908, after a very brief illness, Samuel H. Harris, 
in his 84th year. The funeral was held on Sixth-day, the 
17th, at Menallen Friends’ Meeting House. He was a 
birthright member of Friends and belonged to Menallen 
Monthly Meeting. Two sons and two daughters survive 
him; Charles Kirk Harris, of Clearfield Co., Pa.; John 
B. Harris, of Chester Co., Pa.; Teresa Wright, wife of 
Thomas Wright, and Annie G. Harris, of Adams Co., Pa.; 
an older daughter, Martha, wife of Ellis W. Cook, died 13 
years ago. 

He was a man trusted and held in high esteem by all 
who knew him, but of a disposition so retiring and un- 
assuming that his excellencies of character were best 
known and appreciated only by those closest to him. 

For many Years he was school director in the township 
in which he lived. He was an active member of a local 
Farmers’ Association, and all his life he was keenly inter- 
ested in all reforms and progressive movements, in his 
younger days expressing in a practical way his sympathy 
for the fugitive slaves in assisting them to escape by 
means of the “underground railroad,” then in operation 
under the leadership of a band of earnest and conscientious 
abolitionists in the neighborhood. 

His familiar presence, kindly interest and counsels will 
be sadly missed in the different homes of his children. 

5, 5. Sk 


LIVEZEY.—At the residence of her son, Edward Live- 
zey, in Buckingham township, on Sixth-day morning, 
Fourth month 24th, 1908, Hannah C. Livezey, wife of 
Jacob S. Livezey. Funeral from the Wrightstown Friends’ 
Meeting House, on Second-day, Fourth month 27th. 
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SHOEMAKER.—Near Jarrettown, Montgomery County, 
Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 18th, 1908, Anna \. 
Shoemaker, wife of Thomas §. Shoemaker, in her 53rd 
year. Interment at Upper Dublin Friends’ Meeting. 


STORM.—Suddenly, on Fourth-day, Fourth month 8th, 
1908, at the home of her parents at Bayside, L. L., Carrie 
Bell, only daughter of Frederic and Annie B. Storm, and 
grand-daughter of the late Thomas C. and Eliza H. Bell. 

It is good to think of the love and devotion which were 
given this daughter and the beautiful home atmosphere 
in which she lived. She had a warm, affectionate nature 
and never seemed happier than when she could bestow 
a gift, if only a flower, upon a guest who shared the 
generous hospitality of her home. Her friends have 
tender memories of her, and rejoice for the growth and 
freedom of the larger life into which she has entered, 
for “life is deathless and love forever lives and loves its 
own.” M,. T. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


One day last year I received from our dear friend, Lydia 
H. Hall, the following lines with the explanatory note, al! 
written with lead pencil. It is easy to see how deeply 
they would appeal to her. The “pause” that came into 
her busy life, and checked her untiring activities, she 
could accept as better than “mightiest doing,” since she 
believed it in accord with “Sovereign Will.” The “hush” 
that came over her days of retirement she accepted not 
less sweetly, from “Sovereign Will:” 

“This sentiment on my calendar appealed greatly to me, 
so I pass it on. L. H. H. 
“In every life 
There is a pause that is better than onward rush, 
Better than hearing and mightiest doing; 

*Tis the standing still at Sovereign Will. 
There is a hush that is better than ardent speech, 
Better than sighing or wilderness crying, 
’Tis the being still at Sovereign Will.” 
It is a pleasure to pass on, in her name, to others 


whose need may be the same, the sustaining thought found 
in her Friendship Calendar. E. P. B. 





We find the following in The Friend (Phila.): “A 
‘Unitarian Friend’ tells us she was talking with a west- 
ern ‘Orthodox Friend,’ and asked her what were the 
points of difference between the ‘Orthodox Friends’ and 
other denominations. She was answered, “The disowning 
of the sacraments, the profession of the Peace doctrine, 
and the religious equality of the sexes.’ Then the former 
handed her a pamphlet on the ‘Inner Light,’ saying, “Our 
branch also includes this doctrine.’ When they met again, 
the borrower of the book said: ‘This presents an interest- 
ing view, and I should think it might be admissible as a 
religious truth.’” 





Our Friend, George T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Experts’ Association, lectured at 
Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island, Seventh- 
day evening, the 25th. His subject was “Agriculture as a 
Profession and Business.” 





The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race 
Street) is preparing a new directory of its membership. 
All members whose addresses have changed since the is- 
suing of the previous directory, in 1904, are requested 
to send the present address to William S. Ingram, Re- 
corder, 729 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia. 
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A temperance meeting, under the care of the Philan- 
thropic Committee of the Yearly Meeting, will be held in 
the meeting house, Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Third- 
day evening of Yearly Meeting week, Fifth month 12th, 


at 7.45 p. m. William H. Berry will speak on Local | 


Option. The discussion to follow will be opened by Henry 
W. Wilbur. 





A. Davis Jackson, who has been principal of Friends’ 


Academy, at Locust Valley, Long Island, since graduat- | 


ing from Swarthmore in 1899, has accepted a position in 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 





J. Byron Deacon, of Westfield Meeting, Riverton, N. J., 
who lately spent a year at Woodbrooke, and the past 
winter has been a student in the School of Philanthropy 
in New York City, and a resident in the East Side Social 
Settlement, has accepted a call to Paterson, N. J., to be 
General Secretary of the Organized Charities there. He 
will continue his studies in New York until Sixth month, 
when he will take charge of his new work. 

All friends of Abington Friends’ School, at Jenkintown, 
Pa., are invited to attend the annual “Oratcrical Contest” 
to be held at the school on the evening of Fourth month 
24th, 1908, at 8 p. m. Besides the orations of the com- 
peting classes, there will be music and a play by the 
Intermediate Department. The classes in the contest will 
be “A,” “C” and “D,” with two orations from each class. 


Louis B. AMBLER, Principal. 








On Fourth month 25th, 1908, the girls of the class of 
88, Friends’ Central School, celebrated their twentieth 


anniversary by having a luncheon at the Covington. The | 


table was spread for twenty-five, and was elaborately 
decorated with flowers, candelabra and pink ribbons (one 
ribbon just reaching each plate). Attached to each ribbon, 
yet concealed under the floral decorations, was a booklet 
containing a poem composed for the occasion and a short 
biographical sketch of each member of the class. When 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


5TH MO. 1ST (6TH DAY.) 
—Educational Conference, Friends’ 
School House, Media, Pa., at 8 p. m. —Mickleton, N. 
George A. Walton, of the University | Association. 
of Pennsylvania, will preside. Among 
the speakers will be George H. Nutt, | Association at the 


Association at the 
Foulke. 


of George School, Dr. Battin, of | Chandler, at 3 p.m. Hockessin Asso- | 
Swarthmore College, and Henry W. | ciation to furnish the program. 


Wilbur. 


5TH MO. 2ND (7TH DAY.) 


Delaware County, 
—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 


m.; Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 3 p. m. 


at Orchard Park, N. Y.; Ministersand Pennsylvania, will 
Elders, day before, at 2 p. m.; public 
meeting for worship on First-day 
morning. The date of this meeting 
is incorrectly given in the Almanac, 
which should read ‘‘first Seventh-day 
in Fifth and Tenth Month’’ instead of 
**Seventh-day after first Fourth-day.’’ 


—Quakertown, Pa., Young Friends’ | Bassett and others. 


ciation at 3 p. m. 


Benjamin Smith, 
bership or Elective 


~-New Garden, Pa., Young Friends’ 


—At Chichester Meeting House, | 


meeting at 3 p. m., under care of 
at Race Street, Philadelphia, at 1 p- Concord Quarterly Meeting. 


Fallowfield, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion in the Meeting House. George 
—Farmington Half-Yearly Meeting, | A. Walton, of the University of | 


-—Piymouth Meeting Friends’ Asso- 


Topics: ‘‘Some Needs of the Hour;’’ 


Discussion by Alice H. Ambler, Chas. | 
Shippard, Howard Webster, Clara 
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the luncheon was over, each member pulled the ribbon 

| nearest her and out came the booklets in all directions. 
| A small decorated card was also placed at each place with 
| the name, the class motto, “Alta Petentes,” and some ap- 
propriate quotations. At intervals a number of short 
| speeches were made, a poem read and also letters from 
two of the former teachers, Miss Alice W. Pitman and 
Miss Julia C. Arner. When about to leave the table, the 
members of the committee, who had worked so faithfully, 
were treated to a shower of cotton snow-balls, in which 
were concealed comic verses and souvenirs, such as min- 
ute china dolls, dogs, collar buttons, safety pins, ete. After 
luncheon the happy party gathered on the front steps of 
the Covington, where they were photographed. At present 
the class numbers twenty-nine, four of its members hav- 
ing died. Thirteen have married, and through these 
twenty-five children have been born, of whom four have 
died. Those present at the anniversary were Caroline B. 
Lippincott, Anna Branson, Maria A. Bunn, Marian L. 
Clark, Ida M. Coates, Emily C. Collins, Lucy C. Conard, 
| Elizabeth F. Cooper, Emily G. Corson, Edith Heald, Mary 
| Hibberd, Tacy R. Klopp, Edna R. Cheyney, Julia C. 
| Loos, M. D., Letitia M. McAdoo, Mary M. Laessle, Mary 
T. Miller, M. D., Amilla R. Samuel, Adelaide V. L. 
| Rogers, Evelyn M. Shattuck, Marion B. Lambert, Mary 
W. Swain, Helen W. Mason, Frances M. White, Frances C. 
| Yocum. L C. 


| 
| 
| EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT MEDIA. 


A Conference on Education, to which a general invita- 
tion is extended, will be held at the Friends’ school, Media, 
on Sixth-day evening, Fifth month Ist, at 8 o’clock. George 
A. Walton will preside. The program is as follows: 
George Nutt, A Rounded Education; Benjamin F. Battin, 
The Influence of the School; Henry L. Broomall, What 
Makes a Good School; R. Barclay Spicer, The Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; Anne J. Dar- 
lington, Friends’ Select School of Media; Henry W. Wil- 
bur, The Society of Friends and its Relation to Education. 


home of Jane M. —Meeting of Friends at White 


Plains, at“home of Elizabeth Komori, 


5TH MO. 8RD (1ST DAY.) No. 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


J., Young Friends’ 


home of I. Frank 


Pa., a circular 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
WOODLAWN, VA.—Young Friends’ Association held 


a meeting at the home of Joseph W. Cox, on the evening | 


of Fourth month 12th. The president read a portion of 
the 7th chapter of Ecclesiastes. The literary program 
opened with the hymn, “Hiding in Thee.” 
read an instructive story. Current Events, given by Mat- 


tie R. Gillingham, were well selected and full of interest. | 


“The Cleansing of the Temple” was the subject of the 
lesson in harmony, conducted by Lewetta Cox. Abbie 
Gillingham recited a beautiful poem, “Recompense,” and 
Reuben Gillingham read a report of Prof. Russell Smith’s 
address, “Does Higher Education Pay on the Farm?” 
Roll-call with sentiments was followed by singing a hymn. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ 
its regular meeting on the 19th inst. 
presided and opened the meeting by reading from the 
24th chapter of St. Luke. Elwood Webster read Whit- 
tier’s “Quaker of the Olden Time.” 
gave an interesting account of “The Underground Rail- 
road,” which called forth many reminiscences from the 
elder members present. Helen E. Richards read an ap- 
preciative article on Whittier’s writings. Treasurer 
Styer reported on Current Topics, mentioning Lydia H. 


Hall’s death, the one hundredth anniversary of the Cath- | 


—At Byberry, Phila., Emily Wil- 
bur, of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
will address meeting of the Friends’ 
Association, at 2.30 p. m. 


—A young people’s devotional 
meeting in Fair Hill Meeting House, 
Germantown Ave. and Cambria street, 
(near Eleventh,) at 7.45 p. m., under 
care of Sectional Committee of Young 
Friends’ Association. 

5TH MO. 4TH (2ND DAY.)—Nine 
Partners Half Yearly Meeting at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

5TH MO. 5TH (83RD DAY. )—Chest- | 
erfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, at | 
Trenton, N. J., at 2.30 p.m. Laura N. | 
Rogers, Clerk. 

5TH MO. 7TH (5TH DAY.)—Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Horsham, 


iS 
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Margaret Cox | 


Association held | 
Isaac Richards 


Martha E. Platt | 


[Fifth month 2, 1908 


olic diocese of Philadelphia, the divorce question, and 


Easter. The question for discussion, “Has religious de 
velopment kept pace with that of science and the arts 
in the last half century?” was answered in papers by 
Elizabeth Taggert and John Kinsey. The general opinion 
was that there is more real religion in the churches than 
there was a century ago. MARTHA SIMPSON, Sec’y. 


OXFORD, PA.—An extraordinarily large number of 
persons were in attendance at the regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association, held at the home of Hon. 
T. K. and Miss Ida Stubbs, last evening. The house was 
filled to overflowing, a number of persons coming from 
West Grove, Kelton, Nottingham, Russellville and other 
surrounding points. An interesting program was ren- 
dered, consisting of readings by Miss Ethel Reynolds, Lewis 
H. Kirk; recitations by Morris H. Farron, Robert Webster; 
addresses on Jamestown Exposition by Evan L. Stubbs, 
and on Elementary Education by Granville Coates; Cur- 
rent Events were given by Hon. T. K. Stubbs. The music- 
al portion of the program consisted of piano and violin 
duet by Hon. T. K. Stubbs and Lewis H. Kirk, and a piano 
solo by Lewis H. Kirk. After the program a delightful 
social hour was spent, and it was late when the gathering 
dispersed to their various homes. The next meeting will 
be held at the same place two weeks from this date. 


An administrator 


one who finds 


out that all the 


fear nna TE dead man’s estate 


Yearly Meeting, at Shrewsbury, N. J. 

5TH MO. 9TH (7TH DAY).—Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Meeting 
House, near Alliance, O. 

—Miami Quarterly Meeting, at 
Waynesville, 0. 

—New York Monthly Meeting at 
15th street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, at 2.30 p. m. 


5TH MO. 10TH (1ST DAY.) | 

—Young Friends’ Association of 
New York City, at Schermerhorn St. 
Meeting House, Brooklyn, at 8 p. m. 
‘*Problems and Tendencies of the 
Present Time—Religion in the 
Schools.’’ Discussion opened by Eliza- 
beth Stover. 


—Solebury, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association in the Meeting House; 
last meeting before summer vacation. | 


‘ 


has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BEST FOR 
ALL AXLES 


You will make more trips, 
draw bigger loads, save un- 
due wear on box and axle, 

and keep the hard-working 
horse in better shape by an 
occasional application of Mica 
Axle Grease. Nothing like it 
to take the painful, heavy, 
downward drag out of a big 
load. Ask the dealer for 

Mica Axle Grease. 

STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY 


The Fifth month St. Nicholas is de- 
cidedly a spring issue, with the spirit 
of spring dominating all its pages, 
and for frontispiece the charming pic- 
ture, “A Little Queen o’ May.” 


FRIEND 


| 


5TH MO. 11TH (2ND DAY).—Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, at 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders, Sev- 
enth-day before at 10 a. m. 

Committee on homes: Clarkson Fogg, 
1114 Mt. Vernon St.; John Comly, 1529 
Centennial Ave. ; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 
N. 18th St.; Rebecca Comly, 1529 Cen- 
tennial Ave.; Elizabeth Middleton, 856 
N. 8th St.; Benjamin Walton, Fifteenth 
and Race St. Friends in the city having 
accommodation to offer to visiting 
Friends should notify the committee. 
The committee will be glad to hear 
from Friends expecting to attend and 
desiring aid in securing homes for the 
week. 


5TH MO. 16TH (7TH DAY.) 

—Short Creek Quarterly Meeting 
in Concord Meeting House, near Cole- 
rain, O., at ll a. m.; Ministers and 
Elders, same day at 10 a. m. 


5TH MO. 18TH (2ND DAY.) 
—Easton and Granville Half-Yearly 
Meeting, at Granville, N. Y. 


—Fairfax Quarterly 
Hopewell, Va. 


5TH MO. 20TH (4TH DAY.) 

—Stillwater Half-Yearly Meeting at 
Richland Meeting House, near Quaker 
City, O. 


5TH MO. 23RD (7TH DAY.) 

—Blue River Quarterly Meeting at 
Highland Creek Meeting House, near 
Salem, Ind. 


5TH MO. 25TH (2ND DAY.) 
—New York Yearly Meeting, at 
15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York City. 


6TH MO. 15TH (2ND DAY.) 
—Genesee Yearly Meeting at 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Can. 


8TH MO. 27TH (5TH DAY.) 
—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


Meeting at 


$300,000 


Borough of Norristown, Pennsylvania 
4% FUNDING AND IMPROVEMENT BONDS 
Legal for Trust Funds 


Due April 1, 1938 
Assessed Valuation 


Total Bonded Indebtedness . 


Optional April 1, 1913 
. $11,448,000 
$748,000 


PRICE 101 AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
TAX EXEMPT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER @® TYLER 


133 South Fourth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


5S’ INTELLIGENCER. 


WANTED. 


WANTED—BY A REFINED, CAPABLE wo. 

man position as companion or care of semi- 
= assist with sewing. Address No. 45, this 
office. 


WANTED— BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader, for invalid or elderly 
lady. Phila. preferred. Address, No. 22, this office. 
ANTED— AN EXPERIENCED PERSON, 
or manager to rent an established boarding 
house in West Phila., for the summer months. Ad- 
dress, Phoebe Shoemaker, 4808 Chester Ave, 
Phila., Pa. 
ANTED— BY ASWARTHMORE STUDENT 
work asa chauffeur. Has had driving ex- 
perience and also special training in technicalities 
and repair of automobiles. He is willing to consider 
— work. Best references. Address No. 47, this 
ce. 


ANTED— BY MOTHERS WITH BABIES 
places for general housework in country. 
Small wages. Reference furnished. apply or write 
— Charlotte Abbey. 204 So. 7th St. Philadel- 
phia. 


ANTED— BY A STRICTLY TEMPERATE 

man, honest, good family, light out of door 

work in the country during the summer in return 

for board, present occupation druggist. Address, 
No. 50, this office. 


ANTED— BY A MIDDLE AGED WIDOW 

(Friend) an engagement as experienced 

nurse or supervisor of widowers family. No objec- 

tion to location. Terms reasonable, highest refer- 
ences. A. Bell, 129 N. _ Edgewood St. Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 





OR SALE- A FARM AT MOUNTAINHOME, 
Pa., one mile from Buck Hill Falls, consisting 
of 58 acres of which 40 acres are well cultivated, 
the balance covered with heavy timber. Good dwetl- 
ing of nine rooms, barn and other buildings. S. C, 
Shaller, 60 Clifton Ave., Newark, N. J 
ENT— FURNISHED FOR SUMMER— 
Lansdowne, Pa. Fine new corner property- 
shade, every convenience. Fifteen rooms- 2 Baths, 
7 Bed Rooms. Favorable terms toa careful tenant. 
Address or apply, 101 Owen Ave. Lansdowne Pa. 


ENT— FURNISHED— WILDWOOD, N. J. 
New Ocean Front Cottage— Electric Lights, 

7 Rooms, including Bath (one Floor) $200 00 sea- 
son— $115.00 from August Ist. 9 Rooms including 
Bath (two floors) $300.00 season $175.00 from Au_ 
gust Ist. Address, John Jackson Lansdowne, Pa. 


ENT— - FURNISHED FOR ‘THE SUMMER 

months at Swarthmore, Pa. Nine room cot- 

tage, lawn, shade and large piazza. Every modern 
convenience. Address, Box 207, Swarthmore, Pa. 


DENT— FURNISHED HOUSE FOR THE 
summer. Ten rooms and bath, electric lights, 
gas stove, telephone, shaded porch. Located in 
Media, on pleasant residence street, convenient to 
trains, trolleys, churches and stores. $50.00 per 
month. C. E. Allen, Media, Pa. 
FoR RENT, FURNISHED— NEW FOUR— 
teen-room house in Lansdowne for rent dur- 
ing Seventh and Eighth months. Near station and 
trolley. Fight bed-rooms. Laundry stationary tubs, 
gas and coal ranges, electric and gas lights. Spring- 
field water, large porches, abundant shade. Good 
garden fully planted, sinall fruits, chickens. 
Terms reasonable to good tenant. J. Eugene 
Baker, 107 N. Owen Ave. Lansdowne, Pa. 


The insistent cry of the children is 
again heard in Florence Wilkinson’s 
“Flower Factory,” in this month’s 
McClure’s. Other valuable contribu- 
tions are Carl Schurz’s “First Days of 
the Reconstruction,” George Ken- 
nan’s “Poverty and Discontent in Rus- 
sia,” and “In Charge of Trusty,” in 
which Lucy Pratt’s Ezekiel reappears. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Josepa T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MoRGAN BunNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 


where this Company is named as Executor. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


AT THE SEASHORE 


Second House 


The Pennhurst one 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 

K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


Arborton 7 Sea View Aven 


OCEAN “GROVE, N. J. 

Half block from the ocean, and hot salt baths. 
Kept by Friends 

For particulars, address; HANNAH BORTON 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn TELerPHones 
Day orn Nicut 


WALL PAPERS—AIlI Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


PHILADELPHIA 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
a sent on request 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


| J. Everton Ramsey 





Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY | 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
tion Mortgages. eee § under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Entire charge of Real Esta Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


| A Trust often outlves the individual trustee, but not the Trust Company, 


We execute all kinds of trusts. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Wm. H. Gibbons Wm. P. Sharpless 
Vice-President Trust Officer 


L. K. Stubbs 


President Vi too-Pvee. and Treas. 





BETWEEN FIFTY AND SIXTY. | 

The sixth decade of life has been | 
most prolific in human achievement, | 
and may well be designated as the age | 
of the masterwork. In action alone 
its accomplishments have _ revolu- | 
tionized history, and it would be most 
difficult to conceive what would be the 
present status of the world’s affairs | 
had these ten years of individual life 
never existed.—W. A. N, Dorland in 
the Century. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pen 
OFFIcEs : ies Montgomery County, Stone. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of SSeenaneNSey Coney Bar. 


‘Stenographer 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A 


GEO. B. COCK 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


Girard Building 
Telephone 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, $ 5,037.440.73 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, . ° e ° 7,505,533 56 
Assets of the Company, . $4 ° 75.420,478.34 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 


Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney, 
T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
John Thompson Emlen. 


Asa S. Wing,-- Wdeccecccecncesecee -- President 
T. Wistar Brown, . obcuhstnderensdpenisidiain Vice-President 
Joseph Ashbrook,.....Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. Roberts Foulke, T 

David G. Alsop 

J. Barton Townsend 
Samuel H. Troth, ..- 
C. Walter Borton, ... 
J. Thomas Moore,.... 


--Assistant Trust Officer 
reasurer 

ase . Secretary 
uperintendent of Agencies 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





